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THE COLLEGES IN THE WAR 


; manifestly impossible to describe 
war activities in any detail within 
s of a short paper. The response 
stitutions for higher edueation to 
f war has been so universal and 
\ es hay been So mull dinous 
rt can be made here to do more 

ne a few indications of main tend 
During the vital months of last 
April, May and June it was the 
. | fortune to be associated as 

rator in the office of Dr. S 
pecialist in higher education of 

1 of Education at Washington 
specific assignment of studving 

ir activities. Elsewhere the re 

these st id eS are ava lable 

aet ill. The pre sent pap r’ rep e 
: tempt to pick out merely the 
ires of the troublous period 

\ 1917 to November, 1918 | 
t t to do this unde number 

s as follows 
rT REACTION TO THE DECLARATION 
OF WAR 
a Tt interest tO eXamine some of 
ilar effects caused in academic 
s by the first few months 7. 


n the war 


surprise vas one oT the ele ents 
into = the situatior The long 
German aggressions against Amer 

nd property on the high seas 
ress delivered before the Assnx< ition of 
Colleges, January 11, 1919, in Chieago 
Colleges he War at After ? 
D. Appleto ( 1919 
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ls and 
») insure continuance 
me | highly desirable 
omprehensive na 
types of uni 
>» calling of a 
During March, 1917 
of National 
nently organized and 
visory Cominission, 
Kngineering 
halrmans 
if Drexel 


ch and sumimone 


] 


tended 
representati 

interests of the . It is perhaps tair 
to say that these visitors came to Washing- 
ton with two questions uppermost in their 
minds: first, *‘What can we do imme 
diately for our country?’’ and seeond 
‘Tlow ‘an we operate our colleges as a 

national asset during the war period 
At the conclusion of the meeting a strong 
protest was voiced by some of the mem- 
bers present against adjourning with noth- 
more accomplished than the passage of 
t of resolutions. Such a protest 
the impatience of the Amer 
ivan college spirit. ol that period to be 
allowed to take part in the actual perform 
anee of war tasks. It ignored the ne- 
cessity of unification of interests and of 
uch a general discussion as was accom 
plished by an inclusive preliminary meet 
Ing of the sort ealled by President Godfrey. 
Had the meeting served no other purpose 
it would have justified itself for the follow 
ing reasons: It gave the college men of the 
eountry an opportunity to hear the inspir- 
ing message of Secretary of War Baker, 


personally delivered ; it gave rise to much 


TY 


‘ting po 


etrorts 


should re 
pletion ol 
by the h 


ricula have 


‘main 


soph ‘ 
IVilest 


OUrSe 


iralt: 


their 
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gested, although 


have permanently adopted the 


plan; tec! 


nical 


al 


een sent back to 


their work: a 


ernment 


been adoy 


ited : 


military 


cation between 


actually 


only 
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schools TO 
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raining 
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ple 


colleges and t 


ment has been worked out, not on 


suggested 
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mittee on 
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War 
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In view of all this 


while 
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time unimportant, 


the 
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s to have been all with the are familiar t 
Fortunately there were leaders rehearsing here ‘ 
uuntry who saw at ones will prove t 3 
ties for higher-eduecational war sands of technicians for the ar 
First of all the efforts in point ot months’ time repr ‘ 
- the Intercollegiate Intelligence iwhievements o 
nded by Dean William Me- the ill-fated S. A. T. ¢ 
University of Pennsylvania mind two facts—1 
ry, 1917. to undertake the im- eived a fair chance 1 — 
rtant work of selecting trained that without it we s 
ind women for their proper — tically no college mi 
the scheme of national defense of the last school vear It repr 
rts some four thousand persons honest effort by the War Depart 
ind its work was considered devote the colleges t “’ il 
nt importance to be taken over The value of such official recog 
War Department its If in March, more than counterbalance the ¢ ~ 
disorganization of the past |! 
the most of 1917 the Committee and as a result, college education 


ering and Edueation of the Ad- United States will assume a higher 


( oOmmIssS1LON OT the Counell o} Na in the estimation of the Amer an 


nse led in the field of collegiate In what has just been writter 
During the latter part of the has been made to indicate brielly s 
of its sub-e ynmittees was instru- the intluences and movements 


together with other organizations, active at Washington during 1% 1¢ 


¢ 


shing the various student reserve development of a war program fo! 


lieal. engineering, ete.). doubt-  versities and colleges. Out of the i 
most mportant government recog- eonfusion of the early spring se\ i 
education accorded up to that nite results had come rst. the es s 


During the course of the vear a new ment of the various student reserve 
vared in the form of the recently second, the formation of the Comn 
| War Department Committee on Classification ol Personnel in the Arn 


of Personnel in the Army, finally, the long struggle of interests wi 


ised a system for the classifying led up to the appointment of the Comm 
strants, subject to the draft, on the on Edueation and Special raining as a 
‘upation, experience and edu- integral part of the War Departme 
‘he colleges owe a great debt of Numerous things which the « 
to Professor Walter Dill Scott to have a ‘comp! shed, remained. st 
western University. the originator done, as for example: governme! n 
mittee. since its activities did trol of military training in the ves 
bring ahout the recognition of desiring such an arrangement; | reserva 
raining as a war asset. In direct tion of certain teachers Tron tive lj 


nt with this work arose the efforts tary service, particularly e applied 


nees: governmenta elp tor the private 


ilminated, after many vicissitudes, — sei 
formation of the Committee on Edu- college during the war perio l.ete. Broadly 


nd Special Training. Its activities speaking, however, the year had been on 
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it Drougnt trom 


acknowledgment in 
that the At 


ernment 


known 
Edueation 
Munsey Build 


. 
Kmergeney 


il on 
Washington 
nit for 


such an Couneil 


may be regarded as originating (although 
esolu 


American 


President of 


n somewhat different ftom 


ny the Ass wIATION oft 


tion passe 

s ealling on the 
ted States to tak ps looking toward 
mediate comprehensive mobilization 


edueational forees of the nation fo1 


entralized administra 
coordinate effort and 

It was 
hoped President might appoint an 
Administrator who would act 


of Education 


ional 


Edueat 


ally Secretary 


the edueational interests 
When th 


mpossible, representatives 


ad thus orga 


he eountry Ss WAS found t 


from the 


ne national societies met on January 


Emergency 


‘alled the 


91S, an 


on. 
organizations already 
yned have dealt with problems of col 


training in various forms, the field 


n higher educational 


also been immensely devel 


The various efforts have, 


yunell, eco! ehiefs of 


eareh C 


‘hnieal bureau of the army and navy, 


eads of government bureaus in scien 


fie research, a group of investigators rep 


resenting edueational institutions and re 


foundations and another group in 


ng representatives of industrial and 


both 


IVD SOC 


rtil WAR SERVICE (¢ 


SCLENCES 
war service 
and so I must limit my 
of those whose nature 
maximum usefulness. 
formation on econditior 
am indebted to Professor 

ort on Engineering Ed 

vie Koundation and to 
roe’s Cyclopedia of Edueation. 
Each 


been based on a higher sci 


war ol 


the 


new 
ts predecessor 
achievements of the intervet 
More and more has sci¢ 
aid of 


military 


we might 
fae 


transportat i 


what 


ample, 
eonstruet 
fac 


of development 


if munitions, 


attendant tors 


these 
tage 


and SUPTNDASS 


Importance 
military activities. Th 


may well enlist 


army is more and more dependent 
- 


efforts of its workers at home. 


tivities are almost always determ 


technical knowledge and earried 


the supervision of sci 


nowadays in a Wi 


Profess 
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verestimate the 
science dominates modern 
ts attendant activities. The 
is war is preeminent in 
are evident from 
the beginning of 
existed only four engi 
‘ourses in the country: Rens 
of Harvard, Sheffield of 


ineering course al 


Michigan. In Dr. Mann’s 


ur schools of 1860 inereased 

n by 1870, to forty one by 1871, 
nty by 1872 and to eignty tive 
number of students has in 
urteen hundred in 1870 to 
ousand in 1917, and the an 
graduates in engineering 

n 1870 to forty-three ater pply and drainage 

ien there were less than three 
er million population; now 
forty-three per million.’’ 
being tiresome I shall read 
‘ious scientific needs of the 
culled from the index 

lished by the Committee 

it illustrates most com 

ust how much the eolleges 

to do in training for war 


army sought men with the 
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LR ON ACADEMIC 


information 


final results of 


s and investigations rather 


with the operations and methods nee 


» their aequirement. The condi 


ons pictured are those of la summer. 


et us examine first the stati mode 
language teaching. An 

among more than 200 American eo! 
showed that 245 had dropped German en 
tirely; 2 had omitted it for the summer 
session; 8 had offered it and found no stu 
dents for its study, while 177 reported no 
change in their previous policy of offering 
German on the same basis as other modern 
languages. There is, however, quite nat- 
urally a marked tendency to prefer native 
born teachers and to examine text-books 
closely. The truest index of the changes 
which the war has brought in modern lan- 
guage teaching is to be found in the actual 
number of those pursuing the various lan- 
guages during the last two vears, as reck- 


oned for 210 colleges: 


916-17 117-1 
German 21,072 12,65: % decrease. 
French 17,129 19,352 3% inerease. 
Spanish . 1,736 9.575 2% inerease. 


The numbers and varieties of ‘‘war 
urses’’ taught during the past two years 
bewildering. Without detail there fol 
the result of an inquiry answered by 

157 institutions. The first column indicates 
the department giving war courses, the sec- 
the number of institutions reporting 


courses in the corresponding depart- 


Chemistry 

Physics 

Mathematics 

Military engineering 

Ship construction, navigati 
transportation 


Aeronautical science 


Biology 
English 
Political si 
History and 
Economics 
Agriculture 
Red Cross cour 
Home econon 
Nursing 
Modern language 
Secretarial work ar 

Psychology 

Philosophy 

The following 
are offered by one 
omy, meteorology, geology, inte 
ethies, photography, publie speal 
American ideals, camouflage. As 
dent, the courses just menti 
account of the great field of med 
of military training. 

It may be of interest to this 
know something of the expression 
sentiment toward military traini 
spring of 1918 on the part of thos 
tions then without R. O. T. C. un 
following figures were collected by 
reau of Education for the informat 
the War Department’s Committee 
eation and Special Training. The q 
assumed the form of an inquiry as 
desire of the various colleges regard 
installation of government controlled 
tary training. In reply 148 institut 
pressed a wish for the establishment 
training and only 19 returned unfa\ 
opinions. A short time afterward 
announcement by the War Departn 
its first comprehensive military 
plan for the fall of 1918. In view 
recent experiences with the S. A. 
summary of the opinions for and 
as expressed last spring, is her 


Much of it is truly prophetic: 


OPINIONS FAVORING 


Number of colleges believing that— 
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in obtaining universal military ernment pa) 


while &) stated 


prove discipline : 
ceased on ieaving ; idemic service 


promote greater loyalty and coopera 
with the government oo hundred and four 
t respect for authority } no general policy 
iarantee first-class equipment, uni most cases it was 
standards and high-class train was not allowed 
Cases. 


No factor of co 


guarantee more cooperation on he period has be en So 


prove physical development of stu 


f students on account of government tendance. 
not only the older stude) 
ones as well, Sinee the 
ciple had not yet been 
OPINIONS NOT FAVORING unteering held sway 
f colleges fearing that— 1917 represents the peri 
I 


tary spirit will be created 


t 


rogram will be upset or crowded. 14 tween the first rush of thoucht 


; asm and the maturer second thought 
trainers will have an immoral in 
a tru nea 4 . 
on the collars » country awakened t importane 
: maintaining a supply of trained 
n the period of our participation 
However, the loss during the 
1917-1918 eor 


ened the ve 


leges were officially urged 


the col 
the four-quarter system. Exami 
this advice went largely _,,, a 
c-cd - : Che following 

ot 250 eolleges re por 


spring of 1918 show that 111 had 


modification in their regular eal- 


uminating : 


of War lI 


man tend 
Of the remainder, 107 had oe 
; 10% or less 
summer vacation by cor 

e school year and only 12 had 

the four-quarter plan, nine of these 

‘ated west of the Mississippi. The 

’ , ¢ more than 

plan made the four-quarter sys 
ndatory, but the general tendency 
ems to be to go back to the s 
SC TIPOOLS, mut 


+ diffienlt r al] . } . , 
mos diffic ult of all rovi than the averag 


war policy was that of the cor gerade, excep! 


of relation between 
members in war service, either The most sii 
or civilian. From a tot: , oo time education 
s reporting, only 11 stated that the > the colleges. 
was continued during absence on war’ yate’’ college 
['wenty-one adopted the policy of the coming of 


x up the difference between the gov 
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that this nationalization 


‘mm remain a tactor in 


after the war. The actual con 
institi ' 


ItiIONS Nas OF COUTS¢ een 


; , 
isted to the original administrators 


it the spectacle of all American colleges 
working on the same plan is too rare and 

lifving a sight to merit complete oblitera- 
tion. One fairly sure result of war coord 
nation will doubtless be the ereation | 


national Secretary of Edueation, a step 


which can not be ih longer delaved. 
Just how To recon ile uch fl fi rm Or na 
tional supervision with private or state con 


trol has always been a puzzle, but war may 


have now shown one way toward its solu- 
tion. In the event of the adoption of uni 
versal national military training, some 


moditied form of the present Ss A. a 


plan is entirely probable as a permanent 
element in college life, and the consequent 
studs nts 


regulation of the supply of college 


ital that its administration deserves 


is SO V 
the best edueational skill obtainable. Su h 
power, if exercised nationally, should be in 
official re 
of the 


an official who can 


the hi of a governmental 


sponsible only to the President 


United States himself 
work on a basis of equal authority with the 
A second fa 


with 


War Department ‘tor of con- 


trol will probably the increase 


come 
of government subsidies for edueation on a 


for 


national seale, as exe pi 
n the Smith-Hughes act for vocational 
If a 


established according to pre-war proposals, 


fied. i stance, 


training. national university be not 


the government has it within its power to 


weld together most of the higher educa- 
tional institutions of the country into an 
even greater national university by the 


) } 


judicious establishment of national funds 


to subsidize higher edueation for specific 


purposes of national import, as for ex- 
ample, the training of public servants, 
teachers, etc. The administration of such 
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trine which the past Two vears 
oped to unthought of proport 
country. 
And what of the millions o 


who will return from the ¢a . 
seas, living actors in the great 
demonstrations of practical effi 
is inevitable that the types of 
whose services have done most 

war, will enter upon a career 

ment hitherto unknow) These 
will come back to us in numbers 


just possible that the cut-and-dr 


old education 1 
looked life and « 


or Two as 


ism of our 
men who have 


face. A short vear 


regard them with the easy supe? 


our own mat might 


rity we 


in with rules of conduct 
their study with ar 


eourse oft 
sumed infallibility. 
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again when the soldiers of th 
United States return to their 


TT a 
t} 
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uc ¢ leges 


Ti? 


the 


years 


of 
twenty 
the 
their power to perform would h 


them 


come ago it 


whether services which t 


through the ordeal wit! 


degree of honor and acknowled 


this 


the ease in 


But it car 


ness as is now 
of the present day. 
strongly insisted 


he 


not only 
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war has come as a time 


United Stat 
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cultural colleges, offering very similar ar- 
ravs of laboratory and = informational! 
courses, fortified sometimes by illustrative 
field work and maintenance of domestic ani- 
mals. (And like all such imitative efforts 
they proved eostly out of all proportion to 
their actual edueational achievements. 

[n some instances these schools seemed to 
succeed well, judged by their product. 
Their graduates become the most suecessful 
and progressive farmers of the neighbor- 
hood, were sought by employers of skilled 
farm service, or went with good records to 
the agricultural colleges. How far this ap- 
parent success was due to the unquestion- 
able fact that these schools, while still young 
and small, automatically selected the na- 
tively most promising boys and young men 
of the region as their first students, is still 
uncertain. The eourses offered have prob- 
ably been helpful to those students who 
were able to take them as ertension courses 
in the true pedagogical sense—that is, as 
supplementing, and correlating with, prac 
tical experience obtained under realistic 
conditions by persons mature and intelli- 
gent enough to reflect upon their experi- 
ence and to seek to grasp principles. The 
modal age of the students in these schools 
has often been nearly twenty-one. The 
chief term of instruction has been during 
the farmer's dull season. 

As technical schools these separate schools 
of agriculture have had their uses. But 
they have been very expensive. They are 
probably not adapted to young students— 
e. g., under eighteen years of age. Still 
less, probably, are they adapted to learners 
of average ability, whether voung or ma- 
ture, whose needs are largely for skills and 
managerial abilities which technical sehools 
even at their best are poorly adapted to 
produce. And very often they take stu- 
dents away from home and thus detach 
them permanently from eountry life. 


The foregoing considerations pr 


the search some years ago for a ty; 


agricultural school that should pri 


give basic, instead of extension, voca 


education for specific farming calling 


would be adapted to the needs of 


students, especially boys from four 


eighteen years of age; that would | 
pensive; that would not take the boy 
from home; that would not seek 
chiefly a feeder to the agricultural « 
that would not be merely a miniatur 
agricultural college with all of its s 
ized equipment and none of its real 
tages; and that would really train b 
successful pursuit of one or more of 
ing voeations. 

The problem was: could a true voce 


school for some at least of the farm 


eations be provided under the disp 


conditions of rural life, such a seh 
adapted primarily to boys of se 
school age. 

In the estimation of the writer t 
jem was largely solved when the 
project’ type of training and ins‘! 
was evolved. So many interpretati 
misinterpretations of the home 
method have been published, howe, 
a writer is on safe ground only w 
defines the type he means to discuss 

The essential features of hom: 
method involve: that the boy elec 
year’s productive work as manag 
profitable fractional farm, garden, : 
of live stock; that, under advice, h 
large managerial as well as labor ! 
bilities; that he aim primarily to 
a financially profitable project; t! 
project be of such a character as \ 
volve close study of many specific s 
jects ; that the conditions of the ex 
of the project permit the teacher to 
simultaneously the vocational educat 
from twelve to twenty boys; that 
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s also permit the teacher to use some 
production of rural and agricultural 

n’’ in his diseiples. 

project method of teaching the farm- 
itions is not expensive. It does not 

te the accumulation of large build- 
‘ostly equipment. It utilizes to 

mum the practical experience of 
It is almost indefinitely flexible. 
the learner to stop at the end of 
without loss. 


It permits the boy 
‘ome partly self-supporting. The 
n of a home project school exerts a 
neficial effect on the community. 
writer has learned of experiments 
me project schools in recent vears 
weaknesses in the application of the 


have appeared. Some of these are 


to the difficulties inherent in the method 


S 


ns 





‘rtain others to an imperfeet grasp 
f the fundamental principles of vo 
education on the part of teachers 
pervisors ; and still others to lack of 
tion in the community, especially 
the tradition holds that a large por 
a boy’s time and energy must be 


the disposal, without remuneration, 


meetings of agricultural teachers the 

has heard clowing accounts of pro- 
that were in reality only ‘‘toy’’ pro- 
suggestive of the ** play houses’’ which 
build. 
and prizes at 
the 
wondrous pumpkin or calf instead of 


ren in the grades sometimes 


‘raze for ‘‘exhibitions”’ 


has foeused attention on raising 
profitable character of the project as 
e. Many teachers are still prone to 
practical work’’ merely as illustrative 
firmatory of text-book ‘‘knowledge’’ 
lof using productive work as the cen 
nd primary source of the apprecia 
insights, skills and managing powers 
make successful vocational education. 


time has come, in the estimation of 
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the writer, when the principles of the hom: 


farm project method should be further ex 
defined 
respects, 

The fol 


eurrent importance are therefore suggested 


tended and perhaps in certain 


essential standardized horrid 


word !). lowing two problems of 


PROBLEM 1 


In a certain community devoted largely 


to agriculture, a home project teacher 

twenty boys ranging from fifteen to eight 
een years of age, all living on parental 
farms. He is expected to influence them 


greatly in the choice of projects Aceom 


panying the project work he can do much 
to enlarge their vision, awaken enthusiasms, 
help them forecast their probable futures 
As a conscientious vocational school] teacher 
he feels that he ean not do his best work if 
he takes no account of the probable futur 
He 
aware that agricultural teachers have very 
future 


intereonnes 


careers of his pupils. becomes easil) 


little knowledge of these probabli 


careers. As a student of the 


Ti0ons of soe1o] ry and edueation he sets 
himself to work to study the sociologica 
factors in his work Let us follow hin 


some of his hy potheses : 
a) Suppose the teacher knew that all of 
his twenty boys, would, between the ag 


eighteen and twenty-one ‘‘go to tow 


seek their fortunes, and would never bi 
come farmers: what effect would that 
knowledge have on the specific character of 
his recommendations ? 

b) Suppose that he knew the | S 
would eventually go to the agricultura 


lege and thereafter become technic 


sf 


Clalists in various agricultural fields. but 


not farmers actually working or ma 

land or livestock. What would he do 
c) Suppose he knew that none « 

bovs eould hope to become inherit 


their fathers’ farms until thes 


vears of age; and that tween the 
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elyv lh alle 1¢ rty they eould eitner serve 
as essentially hired workers on_ their 
fathers’ farms or as hired agricultural 


workers elsewhere ? 
/) Suppose he knew that it was cus 


tom irs for bo S of the ts pe he had. to work 


for wages from eighteen to twenty-five and 
I having credit, farm experience and 
wives, to rent land and become ‘‘steady 
tenant farmers until such time as they could 
accumulate capital sufficient to buy a farm 
The case of buying a farm on credit and 


taking from ten to fifteen years to pay off 


the mortgage may be considered similar. 

( ¢ Suppose the custom had become es 
tablished that fathers would take their sons 
into formal minor partnerships, and give 


them opportunity to add to their shares as 


i¢ 


productive (labor and managerial) abilities 
develop. 

f) (Others may be added. 

Now it is the contention of this pape 
that vocational education can never be 
really effective unless administered in the 
light of reasonably probable assurance as to 
what will be the career of the person 
trained, during (a) the first five years, and 
(b the second five vears, etc., after the 
close of such training. 

The instant objection will be made, of 


| in faet what 


eourse, that we can not tel 
will be the future careers of the twenty 
bovs under discussion. But have we ever 
seriously tried to find out—not in indi- 
vidual eases, perhaps, but in a statistical 
sense’? For example it would be entirel)s 
feasible to ascertain the subsequent careers 
of 100 of the boys taken at random, who 
were between the ages of fifteen and eight 
een in a given agricultural community in 
the vear 1890. How many became local 
farmers? Through what economic stages 

son on home farm, wage-earning farm lab 
orer, tenant farmer, owning farmer—did 


they pass, and for how long in each? 


Is not the problem somewhat ana 


a a toes ol Massachusett 
ura Ca le] i nh JLassacnuse S 


trving to give an agricultural edue 


Calitornia? 

If we know that in a given reg 
all boys taking sec ndary schoo! 
ural education must serve several 
wage workers on tarms before 
capital to ‘‘start on their ow! 
effect would such knowledge have 
programs of training? That is 
what happens in the commercial and 
trial fields, and in some of the prot 

such as engineering, nursing and 
ing. 

The problem is clearly before s 
agriculture. In shaping prog 
training, and in proportion as we g 
from ‘‘make-believe’’ agricultural! 
tion based on memorization of 
and thin little ‘‘thirty-cent’’ pro) 
shall be obliged to assure oursely 
increasing certainty as to the prol 
ture eareers of those whom wi 
and to determine our recommenda 
necessary, our prescriptions—acc 
Findings, under this problem w 
from community to community, 
from decade to decade, as social 
ehange. Expected results will not 
follow in individual cases, but they 
for modal numbers, otherwise our 
are unscientific and misleading, 
procedures based on them, waste! 
haps valueless, conceivably harmfu 


PROBLEM II 
In a qualitative sense we now hav 
well defined many types of valual 


project for training for one or mor 








that 
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re the 


} 
ay 


agricultural program 


not less than 1,200 hours 


less than 300 will be 


n class work and laboratory at- 1 


eaving 800 to 900 for productive 
proje The net monetary return = the pre 
ject work should be set at a mini J . 
10 cents per hour (at 1918 priess f — 
‘75 bn £100 per vear. ment for ti 
rmal boys from sixteen to eighteen mee 
we the above figures should be in ach ais 
from 20 to 30 per cent., or in round a ae 4 
1500 hours yearly should be narate fr 
d of these 1,200 for productiv has 
12 to 13 cents per hour, or a net of d its 
3200 yearly. It must be remem tt] rr 


‘ial 1 


igured 


the technical manage 


the te not i 


s 


riven by 
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not now develop ut : 
is we lHiow many vift to t 
sults, be given a If tl 
i ! ding r optimu 
at should | h would is 
bor a hia ards, for 
fi retur » tl product 
~ f } rr rs, ' = Ss 
s g It Ss som 
Kor a given til men p 
m land area, ¢ do produetis 
‘“ojyect What number to this form 
desirable minimum? the diffi . 
S writer has reached the eon bookkeeping 
r discussion with many teach who ? Ss ! 
s ! reva neis en mit . a 
na As a means of initia- prosp \ 
stud proposes the following drafted jury 
ls for boys free to devote their full boy, his: f 
0 ne a voeational agricultural The general 
as We how xpect of boys getting qual ative 0 
rade or professional educa one of the m 
AlOWal may have to be made for agricultural « 
ppy exes pt ms where a substan rs vet toveti 
if a boy Ss time seems Mmostis ntative form 
| to his father 
rmal boys from fourteen to sixteen TEACHERS Co 
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s a sens a 

) puoi 

f itted as ind 
? r cf is 

) 5 f stand 
- « . }2 . 

xrper 
s mor \ 

ne! sur a mp 

uld solve tl} problem, f t} 
r and the acner Lia 
problem o ent ) } 
ieasures for pl Ss Is 
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tUcatlo ! DS ea 
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they have both done admirable work, the Dele- ing, and to institute that system. Thx 


the Training of Secondary Teachers itself is, in its nature, only concern 


for some years to cope with financial the organization and framework of 

This has suggested, for some time ment; but it is hoped that it 

attempt to combine the two del pleted and crow va new 

"es: and, finally, the chan 


wl 
curr 
ge of policy of 

the Board of Edueation, which 


draw a firm line of distinction 


training elementary and that of 
teachers, and is beginning to emphasize th Meanwhil he university 


unit of the teaching profession, has such steps as it can to meet a 


encouraged the university to overhaul 1 - and to provide its quota of the tho 


ot tramming. Under the new statuts a new teachers who are nee ded for adva 
single delegacy, containing representatives of mentary teaching, for work in cont 
the various boards of faculties, and including schools, and for municipal secondary 


vomen among its members, is to be created; The mover of the statute 


ind n representa ] of the Board ot Educa pleaded that the re was a 


tion is to atten neetings of the delegacy for education in the country, a 


in an advisory ¢: A new office, that as a national university, must 


of director of the training of teachers, is in that hunger and thirst by providing 
stituted of the teachers of the future, not 


The director, whose salary is to be £700 per endowed schools, but in all seh 


num, in charge of the training both train the vouth of the nation betwee 
} wits id . 1: . teache » ic f Ive ] hi { oO n 
eleme! ry and secondary teachers: he 1 of tweive and that of eighteen. 


organize a system of lectures in educational! 
and of practical work in schools; in a THE CALIFORNIA SCHOOLS AND Ol 
he head of a sing! orl AGENCIES 
department tio to be vested Dr. Witt. C. Woop, superintendent 
“1 oe P 7 . ¢ 11:4 
board ol electors on whie the president struction ! i state OT ( aili¢ 


» . sued ti lly ino st; en 
rd of Edueation, * a person ap wed the 1 - tatement 


him to act on his behalf. and a The first principle I would emphasiz 


on appointed by the Teachers’ Registra schools exist primarily to serve educat 

( ouneil, \\ both have seats. They do not exist to further extraneous 
While the preamble of the statute has been a Wy Sak as fe Sane 
ssed the statute has still to pass through its —— ye 

The seeond principle is 
stages in Congregation and Convo seeking to cooperate with the schools 


cation. Dr. Jackson, who has had a long and through the duly constituted sehool 
distinguished connection with the training of To act on any other assumption would 

teachers in Oxtord, has given notice of a the disintegration of the schools There 
number of amendments; but the amendments divided authority in the management of t! 


‘he seh : orities st dete ! 
chiefly turn on points of university organiza- The school authorities must determine 


, ‘ } + ‘ . rt 
1] ! l any Shi De vive I any wo 
tion, and do not challenge the essentials of r any, hall be given to the n “ 
. ments that are seeking a place in the pr 
statut It seems probable that the statut . 
" ; In time of war, the school authorities 
pass, with some amount of modification. — , ' 
let a part of the educational work 
- | 
‘ Cli ) , W 0 ’ en »n . 
rucial moment ill come when the new operating agencies. War propaganda 
gacy and the new director are sorts and kinds was permitted in th 
pointed, and when thev set to work fact, was given a hearty welcome 


dow regulations f rainew system ot “Al ivencies can not, in time of peae 
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ils and get responses tha take much | 1] — 
real work of the schools and inter save 
t it WOrK They can not expect teachers = 
, : rhe aims are t ring ft ther a th 
. f print ind mimeographed ma 
a ' ‘Ty J von e to enlist unusua ssteegsen on progressive e : } hy igh . large 
y organizat 
ne s outside t! rdinary range . Ra . 
K The se} Is exist for the state ; = 
recent experi s 
ire not f pur ses of! ropa : 
: the " th is « ipl ‘ - \l 
mergenecy that justified sub-letting roe a 
tesso Schools, t ra ( 
eases under wih these bureaus ” S 
‘ ro { i sal ) ro () ~ 
it s operated wet inceled with the ~* in Dieg 
} ‘ ] reenw } { 
irmistice, The schools should be let pe, Am, ‘ oe’ , 
1) P ' the Park School at Baltimore, and thers 
S Ss i the real work ot 
All thes schools sti ‘ t 
oT wth of | la is + 
has the me . the | ypa tive and res f as 
1 le rg zat s c% Tht il the nit master Ss l 
; California. that a bill is him with undigested informat 
thy presc eg «) iture whicl may pass xaminat sand a r 
iis soul is fettered by the ‘ ‘ 
t thi pprov 1 of the state super : 
bli hall | agro 
public instruction shal ve nec- 
: Many teachers both | i 
. 1] y pag ] 7 . 
I y bullet propagana I ire struggling to get away from tl 
r vy be « ted in publi edueation i to win f lo 
seives and their ] | g i it S } 
men and won W ire rga y 
IATION FOR THE ADVANCEMENT tho to i a] cg! 
F PROGRESSIVE EDUCATION ispirat Ss and t ordinate tl ffor ik 
rs eo) meeting £ +h, Ass eat i ) I he rv to ‘ it 
; e and g problems < 
Ad ement Progr ve Educa 
itio ill for tl hivhes r 
— ‘ created t ring ~s 
this } tur req res i iru vet 
erat mone forces Working rage taxpay has hithert 3 
stabl I I I progressive Cre e tem 
rts of th imtry 1 ft ick-workers 
to parents seeking for th For the purpos : 
4 The \ T T is rf ‘ t 
t Tu ntormation o1 this - ' ; 
: 7; te an ‘4 " | + yt} 
l W ashingtor n Marcel 
schools, the association expects t rga 
Ca it t rerTs 1 | = i 
=: W. Eliot rary president 8+ of ite in 
ssociation. and Stanwood ¢ ) ' - sracter. ra 
Boston, 1 executive secretary r} hea t ! 
eting, Hon. Louis F. Post, assistant | Washington, wher 
} mae 
f Labor, presided and read held next 
m Dr. Eliot. The speakers i ided 
Q) Caldwell, “ Why should we have ex EDUCATIONAL NOTES AND NEWS 
schools ?”; Mrs. Marietta L. Joli Dr. Harry B. Het 
Phe prin iples of progressive ed wa the pres de) : f ¢h, ‘ \j 
Miss Annie E. George, “ Vontessor1 it the « 
ttle child”; Eugene R. Smith, is said tl J 


endencies 


in education.” Mr. Cobb R. Angell, protessor of l 
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e secretary rT ; Frank P Gr 


‘il in Washington, } tion, | 


ruy M. \\ 

partment 
WittiamM FIELDING of the Uni THe Assoe 
t Was ngton, “ Y | " om “] and Inspect 


“Acent 
cen mee 
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ERNEST CASSEL, the financier, 


British 
has pl the hands of 
for educational purposes, particularly the 


£500,000 in trustees 
fol- 
»wing: (1) The promotion of adult education 

the Workers’ ] 


Educational 
other assomation or 


ced 


with 


or any body 


approved by the trustees. (2) Scholarships for 
encouraging the education of workmen or their 


sons and daughters. s promotion of the 


higher education of women by assistancs 


(4) The 


study of foreign languages. (5) 


ges for women promotion of 
Toward 
in the 


establishment of a faculty of commerce 


University of London on such terms 
trustees are 
Balfour, Secretary for Foreign Affairs; 

bert H. Asquith, former Premier; H 
Fisher, Minister of Education; Viscount Hal 
dane, Sir George Murray, Sidney Webb, and 


Miss Phillippe Faweett. 


trustees may approve. 


building plans outlined by the Univer- 


I}lim 


TH 


is before the war will be carried 


as appropriations can be secured 


Although the 


completed, it 


legislature new 


uilding is almost 


not he possible to eceupy it hye fore the 


beginning of the next schoo] vear. It is 


planned to start work on the new library 


and meanwhile the new ad- 
brary will be 


Memorial Musie 


money can be 


within two vears. 
dition to the old ] 
Work on the Smith 


as rapidly as 


completed. 
Hall will 
progress approp- 
of the farm 
Thomas J. 


of the 


riated to supplement the value 
land late 
Smith, of Champaign, ‘or the 


hall 


tinuing the interior finishing. 


given by the Captain 
erection 
available for con- 


The McKinley 


Memorial Hospital, which is to be erected in 


The re is some money 


with funds aggregating $90,000. a 


ressman William B. MeKinley 
ll be 


( hampaign 
gift from Cong 


of ( hampaign, w started in the spring 


has 
building and 


of W ashing- 


Tue Washington Legislature 


ited $175,000 


appropri- 


for a new dain 


equipment at the State College 


ton; $55,000 for completion of the Agricul- 


Building; 


$35,000 for buildings, equip- 
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ment and other expenses at tl e new 
experiment station located at Prosser; 


for land, stock and a new dairy barn 
Puyallup branch station; $75,000 for 
the State C 


ton, and $61,693.34 as an 


d rmitory at 


Lever Fund for extension 
in addition 


Smith 
appropriation 1s 
Fund 
Tut 
received 
the late Morton F 


millage 
for Won 
i bequest of $250,000 by th 


Plant 


meeting 


derived from 


lege 


Connecticut 


SPEAKING at a 
Holyoke Alumni Associatii n, 
kK. Woolley 
immediately 
This 


and salaries and for mu ! 


President 
announced that 

‘aAMpaig 
fund will be used for 
eeded 
especially a science hall to replace W 


Hall, whicl 


ago. 


Tut 


ton. of 


inaugurate i < 


000, 


was destroved by fire about 


law library of Senator The 
Ohio, has been 
school of Western Reserve University 


THI of West R 


Yorkshire, has decided to appoint an or 


pre ~t nted T 


Education Committee 


of mining education at salary 


vear, the importance having been 


efficiency 


hoped 


raising the standard of 
mining population. 
from the 


work t] ‘ 


large 
coal owners 


scheme. 


AN increase of at least ten per 


salaries paid members of the facult 
California is reecomm 


Ide Wheeler 


governor. Dr. 


University of 
President 


re port to 


Benjamin 
nual the 


‘ 


writes: “ The continued lagging o 
list behind the increased cost of liv 
necessary a decisive inerease of s: 
the This 


average less than ten per cent. N 


teaching force. increase 


is more thoroughly underpaid tha 
versity teachers. Upon nothing is th 
sity more definite ly dependent thar 

character and spirit of its teaching.” 
Juntor Univ 


LELAND STANFORD 
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DISCUSSION AND CORRESPONDENCE 


COLLEGE COURSES IN ENGLISH 


reparation 
ild bi 
to teac 
ics to help out 


As a meal 


is assunie d tha 


is Or nN 


ish with 


Of course ik ’ 
resident; theref 
literature do the is based wy 
those ad\ 
TANT TEACHER 
First Quarter 


Second Quarter 
Freshman Enalish. — Freshma English, J., II. 
Survey of English Lit 


Survey {merican Lit 


pment ‘ 


shman English, J 


irnalism 


Modern Drar 
Modern Poet 


Freshman English, IIT 
The Modern Novel 
The E; 
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QUOTATIONS 


HYLAN’S LETTER ON THE NEW YORK 
CITY SCHOOLS 
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visory staff are sincere in their work, the building 


program of the Department of Education should 


concern them more than the lobbying for higher 


‘he Board of Estimate and Apportionment has 
appropriated $10,000,000 for new schools and sites, 
and will appropriate $10,000,000 more just as soon 
as the money is required. The people of the city 
of New York are entitled to proper school accom 
modations for their children as a first considera 
tion, and we intend to give it to them. 

Several months ago the Board of Estimate and 
Apportionment practically inereased the salary of 
all teachers receiving $1,800 and less $100 each 
amounting, in all, to $1,749,300. This, of course, 
did not please the professional agitator and big 
salary grabber. Therefore the appeal to the Legis 
lature 

The Board of Estimate and Apportionment in 
ereased the salaries of teachers, firemen, policemen 
and practically every city employee receiving $1,800 
and less, which amounted to about seven million 
dollars 

The bills now before the Legislature, if enacted 
into law, will mean an additional financial burden 

he people of the City of New York of from 
ten to twenty million dollars, which will enormously 
increase the tax rate and will violate the principle 
of home rule. 

The members of the Board of Education now 
have ample power for the fixation of salaries of 
teachers, and the Legislature in applying the prin- 
ciple of home rule can safely leave the matter in 
the hands of the Board of Education and the Board 
of Estimate and Apportionment. 

The school system claims there is a shortage of 
teachers, and, therefore, it is necessary to pay 
larger salaries to induce persons to enter the teach 
ing profession. 

Parents who have educated their children for a 
teaching career by putting them through either th« 
high school and Teachers’ Training School or the 
colleges feel that this special training ought t 
make them eligible to teach in the schools of the 
City of New York without further examination by 
an antiquated board of examiners. 

In the City of New York, after graduating from 
either the Teachers’ Training School or the colleges, 
they must take another examination prepared by 
the Board of Examiners of the Department of Edu 
cation in order to secure an appointment. In this 
way thousands of young women are barred from 
teaching in the city schools, who have spent many 


years in the high and training schools under the 


supervision of the very department that 


them down after graduating them from their trai; 


ing courses and thus certifying to their a 
teach. 

In other cities, with few exceptions, a 
from the high and training school and 
from a registered college is sufficient 
qualification without an additional exam 
permit such person to be employed as a tea 
the publie schools. 

There are in the neighborhood of 15 
now holding clerical positions in the Boar 
cation in violation of the Civil Service 
Laws. 

Some time ago I directed the Commiss 
Accounts to make an investigation of the A 
Bureau of the Department of 
benefit of the members of the Board of 
and Apportionment, the Board of 
the people generally. 

Superintendent of Schools Ettinger refus 
solutely to allow the Commissioner of A 
proceed with the investigation and ex 
If there is nothing wrong in this bureau, wh 
the superintendent fear the investigat 
there is wrongdoing in this bureau it s 
investigated, if not by the Commissioner 
counts under the Mayor then by a leg 
vestigation. 

The Board of Estimate and Apporti 
not interfered with the teaching and tra 
school children and believe this is a pr 
that should be left solely and absolutely 
superintendent of schools, his assista 
teachers. 

Nevertheless, the members of the Boar 
mate and Apportionment feel that if they 
be held responsible for the proper expend 
the moneys appropriated, that the pe 
representatives ought to at least 
being done with the money thus app 
the entire matter should be taken out of t! 
of the Board of Estimate and Apportion: 
lodged in the hands of an elected Boar 
eation which would be directly responsi! 


people. 


EDUCATIONAL BOOKS AND 
LITERATURE 


RECENT PUBLICATIONS IN THE FI 
ENGLISH 


THE number of new books in the 


English which have been offered for re 
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age for 
terature 
the 


last 


the 
attempts 


have too 


1 


to meet these difficulti that 


Mahoney. while assistant super- 


7 


schools in Cambridge, Mass., or- 

teachers to standardize 

“ity The first 

conferences in 

solved was carefully 

main facts were ec mtributed by 
the Mother G 

ructure al The m in f 

t weak 

» all the 

vaste was to be found through 

from lack of grade standards. 

committees proceeded to for 

ims in both oral and written 

we: The 


King, 


ronune! 


ommo 


interesting 


es and good 
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1 


aspects of composition can be so overlaid with 


poetry as to make them palatable in the same 


way as poetry is palatable. The book is pub- 
lished by the Augsburg Publishing House, of 


M nneapolis. 
The 
will tend to produce 


interest in Americanization 


a market for such books 


growing 


as “Lessons in English for Foreigners in 


Evening Schools,” prepared by Frederick 
Houghton 
Book 


two 


published by the American 
The 
the first 


and 


Company lessons are arranged in 


volumes, for’ beginners and the 


second for those who have made some prog 


ress. The principal feature of the plan is 
conversation between two of the pupils. Along 
with the conversations, however, goes a wide 


variety of exercises in spelling, pronuncia- 


tion, vocabulary building and the like. The 
subject matter of the lessons is drawn from 


the everyday life of the pupils, the vocations 


of the community, and our national institu- 
tions. 

A new series of the well-known Gordon 
it lers has been published by D. C Heath 


wv ( The new volumes are intended 


to supplement the first series, whi 


ompany. 
ch was dis- 
the 


primer and first and second readers have been 


tinetly phonetic in character. So far 


issued. Ginn and Company are also issuing 
a new set of readers, known as the Magee 
Readers, of which Book I. and Book II. are 


marked feature of these 


available. A 


is the arrangement of words 


groups ol 


ini each lesson which are selected because of 
similar phonetic elements. Teachers who em- 
ploy the well-known grouping by “ families ” 
will find much material in these books ready 


for their use. 
Among the 
the 


supplementary 


‘Fil and Philippa,” by 
by The 


Suggests, 


new readers for 


grade schools is 
John Stuart Thomson, published 
Macmillan Com As 
this is a child life in the Philippines 
and is chil- 


illustra- 


} the name 
story of 
intended to 
life 


very 


American 
The 


Rose 


acquaint 


dren with in the islands. 


tions Miss 


‘Peter and Polly ” have reached the autumn 


are attractive. Lucia’s 


season. The series is now complete and the 
little ones may live through the entire round 
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of experiences of the vear in Cc 


Polly. 


the 


Peter and 
pany are pub ishers. Mrs. Sin 


fresh adventures for 


has 


company with the other naughty ec 


he travels to far-away lands, there 
how life goes on. Doubtless the d 
the imaginary journey appeals to 
else the number of books employing 
not multiply. The Beckley-Cardy (¢ 
the publishers, have taken good ear 
illustrations. The Maemillan Com 
larges its Evervehild’s Series by the 
of Froelicher’s “ Swiss Stories and 
Fletcher’s “ Early Settler Stories ” 
edition of Kingsley’s The Water 


which is illustrated by 
The same company has begun the 

ealled The Opening D 
with a volume by Gertrude Crownfi 
“The Little the 
The motive of 
that of 
through the story. 
the 


of what is 


Tailor of 
the s ries seems mer 
giving fresh imaginative « 


under review little tailor live 


romantic period of the knights a 
The - old boys ” 


edition of “Tom 


edited by H.C 


intereste d 
Schoo 


will be 
Brown’s 


sradley and pul 


Ginn and Company. It is not quit 
that the little boys of America 
much attracted. However, the char 
lustrations in the form of line drawi 
senting the actual life of Rugby 
any reader. They abundantly justil 


edition of this classie story. The ] 


Classies, by Professors 
are now complete in six volumes, 
grades three to eight of the 
Volume VII. and VIIL., 
hand, edited, like the 
purpose of bringing to the chi 


ULlit Cilil 


are others, 
of literature that have proved then 


enduring worth. The seventh volun 


voted particularly to American literat 


the eighth to literature in general. T 


is published by The Macmillan Com} 
So many excellent writers have 


to present the history of English liter 





The American B 


Lindley S 
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lished by the earlier reports of the National 
Education Association and embodies the main 
features of the report of the Committee of 
Thirty on the Reorganization of English in 
the Secondary Schools. 

Very recently the same company has pub- 
lished a book for somewhat younger students 
called “ Everyday English Composition,” by 
Emma Miller Bolenius. The striking feature 
of this book is the wealth of devices employed. 
The author has been highly ingenious in pre- 
senting ideas in concrete form. Teachers will 
be particularly gratified with the wide range 
of possible exercises provided. There is per- 
haps some danger of confusion from the lack 
of logical organization of the various subjects. 
This, however, is a feature far less important 
in the case of a book intended for younger 
students. 

The fourth text under consideration is 
* Good English,” by Canby and Opdycke, pub- 
lished by The Macmillan Company. In this 
there are but five chapters, namely, on Writing 
and Speaking, How to be Interesting, How to 
be Clear, How to be Convincing, and How 
to be Thorough. The authors are to be com- 
mended for indicating in their chapter head- 
ings the purposes which the pupils may be 
expected to cherish. These purposes, it may 
be said, are, on the whole, technical, that is, 
the pupils are distinctly trying to learn to 
write rather than trying to convey a partic- 
ular message. It is a fair question whether 
pupils of high school age can be, speaking 
generally, imbued with enthusiasm for attain- 
ing to technical skill in composition. The 
authors have illustrated their text lavishly 
with incidents from modern prose and verse, 
as well as with excellent pictures in black and 
white. As in the case of the other texts 
under review, such features as letterwriting 
are distinctly prominent. The needs of every- 
day life have evidently been more carefully 
considered than in the case of the older books. 
On the whole, “Good English” is a readable 
text. Whether it provides the practical drill 
exercises that most teachers find necessary in 
sufficient quantity is perhaps the most obvious 


question. 


THE UNIVERSITY OF MONTANA 
PROFESSOR LEVINE 


THe alumni of the University of M 


SCHOOL AND SOCIETY Vou. IX, No 


have addressed to Chancellor E. C. Elliott 


following statement concerning the s 


sion of Professor Louis Levine: 


We the aluinni of the State University, 


those who have directly profited by the bene! 


of the people of the state of Montana in t} 


tenance of an institution of higher learning 


being aware of the importance of certair 
now before the people of the state perta 
the administration of the University of M 
are moved by the high sense of duty to expr 
ideas on these issues and as much as pos 
commit ourselves to a definite policy 
solution: 

First—That no misunderstanding may 
to the meaning and intent of our action, w 
at the outset to state that we are not in an 
attacking the present system of unification 
several institutions of higher learning thro 
office of the chancellor; that we are dealir 
with certain policies and practises as her: 
set forth; and that our motives are gover 
by a desire to serve the best interests of t} 
versity of Montana and the cause of ed 
throughout the state. 


y 


Second—The chancellor of the Univers 


Montana at Helena upon the charge of 
ordination and unprofessional conduct pr 
to the welfare of the university,’’ suspe1 
Louis Levine from the faculty of the 
on February 7, 1919, immediately follow 
latter ’s publication of a book, ‘‘The Taxa 
Mines in Montana,’’ stating in a commu: 
to the public from Helena, February 15, 


quent to a request from the alumni for 


ment of facets, that his action was authorized 


the rules of the state board of education 


termined by the principle that ‘‘universit; 


should not mix in legislative political « 
ersies,’’ but as to when, where, or how Dr. 
disobeyed his instructions or violated tl 
ciple he has not been informed. This 
we deprecate. 

Third—As to this policy which the ¢! 
asserts to be the ‘‘all-important question’’ 
in the case of the suspension of Dr. Levi 
‘university men shall not mix in legislatiy 
ical controversies,’’ and which, in his con 
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tion of February 13 to the alumni he infers * 


be considered as a fundamental principle 


sound administration and safe development 
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other occupation once,” “ Six sophomore boys 
or 28.5 per cent. did not choose on any of the 
three occasions,” ete. 

For the boys who chose three times, only 
the juniors gave indication of permanence of 
occupational interests. There are records for 
only eight junior boys and consequently little 
significance can be attached to this record. 
For sophomore boys 9.5 per cent. named the 
same occupation three times while 28.5 per 
cent. did not chose at all. Almost 38 per cent. 
of the eighth grade boys named three different 
occupations. For the entire group of boys, 
only 16 out of 86 or 18.6 per cent, named the 
same occupation three times. Eight out of 
the 86, or 9.3 per cent. named the same occu 
pation twice and a different one on another 
oceasion. Twenty-one out of 86, or 24.4 per 
cent., named three different occupations. 
Fourteen out of 86, or 16.3 per cent. chose 
only onee. Eighteen out of 86, or 21.6 per 
cent., were uncertain on all three occasions. 
Advice given to these boys on March 23, 1916, 
on the basis of their expressed occupational 
interests would have been well-placed in less 
than one in five eases. For the boys who were 
then in the seventh grade, it would have been 
erroneous in eleven out of twelve cases. Does 
this argue for the elective system for seventh 
grade boys? 

For the girls there appears to be much 
greater permanence in occupational interests. 
The per cent of the different grades choosing 
the same occupations three times in succession 
varies from 23.1 per cent. for eighth graders 
to 42.9 per cent. for sophomores. The per- 
centage for the total group of girls is 28.8 
per cent. as opposed to 18.6 per cent. for boys. 
This apparently greater permanence for girls 
is probably due, in part, to the fact that the 
girls seemed limited in the number of occu- 
pations which they named. Almost two 
thirds of the girls had chosen either teaching 
or stenography on at least one oceasion. Also 
there appeared little idea of differentiation 
among the oceupations for girls. “ Teach- 
ing” might inelude anything from _ kinder- 


gartner to university professor. Only 9 girls 
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